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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


CARTESIAN MAN AND THOMISTIC MAN 


HE perennial problem of the nature of man has been thrown 

into sharp relief in a very challenging essay by Professor 
Balz in his recent work on Descartes.’ Professor Balz’s purpose 
is to question the legitimacy of the distinction usually made between 
the Cartesian and Thomistic man and to point up by a careful 
analysis of the writings not only of St. Thomas but also of Bren- 
nan ? and Gilson * what he regards as insuperable difficulties in the 
Thomistic conception of man—difficulties that would preclude it 
from possessing any radical dissimilarity from the Cartesian con- 
ception of man. His procedure is to accept the basic conditions 
defining the nature of the philosophical problem of man as outlined 
by Professor Gilson and to note that a satisfactory doctrine of man 
ought to observe the following requirements: (1) the met-empirical 
accord (the phrase is Balz’s), or the accord with theological truth ; 
(2) the empirical accord, or the accord with empirical data and 
scientific inquiries; (3) the metaphysical, or the view that the 
doctrine should represent the unity of man, but without contra- 
vening the met-empirical and empirical accords. Applying these 
requirements to Thomistic man, Professor Balz concludes that: 
‘‘If Thomistic man is to satisfy the conditions enumerated at the 
beginning of this essay, that man is formed upon a plan as essen- 
tially dualistic as the plan of Cartesian man, however the plans 
may differ as to detail’’ (p. 322). 

Possibly as a way of preparing us to accept this thesis, Professor 
Balz engages in an interesting metaphysical tour de force by which 
he endeavors to modify the radical dualism of Cartesian man. He 
questions whether in Cartesian man there is merely a unity of 
composition rather than of nature: 


Granting that Cartesian man has a substantial soul, that his soul is a 
substance, it certainly is not the case that his body is a substance. His body 


1A. G. A. Balz, Cartesian Studies, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951, pp. 277-322. 

2 Brennan, Edward, Thomistic Psychology, A Philosophical Analysis of 
the Nature of Man, New York, 1944. 

8 Gilson, Etienne, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, New York, 1940. 
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may be described as of a substance, as a part or portion of a substance, but not 
as a substance. It is an organized set or system of modes of a substance 
whose essential attribute is extension. It is, then, highly misleading to de- 
scribe Cartesian man (or monster) as composed of two substances. [P. 291.] 


Now to speak of the body as a mode of a substance sounds far 
more like Spinoza than Descartes. To declare further that ‘‘Des- 
cartes is emphatic in asserting that the term ‘substance’ in the 
strict and proper sense can be applied to God alone’’ (p. 291) is 
an accurate statement of Principle LI of the Principles of Phi- 
losophy of Descartes, but overlooks the further qualifications that 
Descartes makes in Principle LII, where he says explicitly of sub- 
stance ‘‘That it may be attributed univocally to the soul and to 
body,’’ and also that ‘‘For this reason, when we perceive any 
attribute, we therefore conclude that some existing thing or sub- 
stance to which it may be attributed, is necessarily present.’’ * 
Finally, in Principle LIII the notion of the body as a substance 
is reiterated. 

One conclusion certainly ought to be avoided here, namely, that 
a good Cartesian scholar does not know his Descartes. Professor 
Balz is well aware of the surprising nature of some of his statements 
on Descartes, for he declares: 


In what follows I must make many unsupported statements. I do not 
accept many traditional interpretations of Descartes, and hope to defend my 
own, extensively, on another occasion. Perhaps the reader will graciously 
accept my statement as hypothetical, in the sense of saying to himself—if 
Descartes did mean this, then this comparative study of Descartes and 8t. 
Thomas on man has plausibility. [P. 291.] 


Obviously, a re-interpretation of Descartes should provide a so- 
lution to the Cartesian problem of man, for by ruling out two sub- 
stances, bodily and spiritual, the way is apparently left open for 
the fulfilment of the metaphysical requirement of the unity of man. 
However, my own confusion grows in the attempt to follow the 
author in his re-interpretation of Descartes. Thus we are told: 


It is possible to take the position, without undue violence to Descartes’ 
thought, that Nature in relation to the divine concurrence has a single con- 
ditional substantiality. In this sense, Nature can be described as an internally 
diversified substantiality. [P. 291.] 


And after it has been pointed out that Nature proliferates into a 
plurality of natural substances, we are informed: 


For the purposes of scientific inquiry, then, that derivative dependent 
substantiality or quasi-substantiality which is called Nature can be regarded 


4 Descartes, Selections, edited by Ralph M. Eaton, Scribner, New York, 
1927, pp. 275-276. 
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as if it were unconditionally substantial or as composed of spiritual substances 
and material substances. [P. 292.] 


Finally, we are told that: 


For sciences dealing with man (at least), Nature’s diversified substanti- 
ality must be interpreted by defining two referents, which may be called, in view 
of their role in inquiries, ‘‘substances,’’ the nature of which is to be re- 
ciprocally exclusive and relatively independent. [P. 293.] 


Now, whether we say with Professor Balz in his re-interpreta- 
tion of Cartesian man that in place of two substances, we have two 
‘‘referents’’ or ‘‘substances,’’ or that Cartesian man must be viewed 
in two perspectives, we cannot escape the dualism of the Cartesian 
position, which indeed the author acknowledges (p. 294). But 
whether this kind of dualism is a correct interpretation of Des- 
cartes is open to question. Undoubtedly the interpretation is in- 
genious, but it requires further elaboration if one is to accept the 
conclusion that the dualism of Descartes is no more radical in 
nature than that of St. Thomas and just as capable of meeting 
the metaphysical requirement of the unity of man. 

With respect to the Thomistic conception of man, Professor 
Balz charges that the substantial unity of man claimed by St. 
Thomas is invalidated, for he is convinced that the relation of form 
and matter must be applied to the body and that the soul as form 


cannot both confer and possess substantiality. 


If it be of the essence of man to be form and matter, but if man is, in 
part, incorporeal (comprising an intellectual, a ‘‘psychic’’ substance, a soul 
devoid of matter, an immaterial incorporeal form possessing substantiality, and 
so forth), yet man is in part corporeal, and we ‘‘cannot deny the sub- 
stantiality of man’s body,’’ must we not in reckoning with all this, use the 
notion of form and matter twice over? Or, if not this, must we not provide 
an additional distinction, other than the form-matter, but corresponding to it? 
If the soul only conferred substantiality, if it were only a form conferring but 
not possessing substantiality, the situation might be otherwise. [Pp. 314-315]. 


The Thomistic position is that the soul is a subsistent entity, a 
substantial particular thing. Such subsistence is not to be denied 
to the soul even though we may also affirm that soul and body 
together make a man and that man exists as a particular being. 
The soul depends upon the body for knowledge, but this does not 
make the soul non-subsistent.. And the soul of man as a sub- 
stantial form is a spiritual or intellectual substance intimately re- 
lated to the body as its form, but surpassing it in nature: 


And because the actual being of a thing is proportioned to its activity, as 
has been said, since each thing acts according as it is a being (ens), it must 


5 Summa Theologica, Ia, Q. 75, a. 2. 
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be the case that the actual being of the human soul surpasses corporeal matter, 
and is not totally included in it, but yet in some way is touched by it. Inas- 
much, then, as it surpasses the actual being of corporeal matter having of itself 
the power to subsist and to act, the human soul is a spiritual substance; but 
inasmuch as it is touched upon by matter and shares its own actual being with 
matter, it is the form of the body.6 


Furthermore, the soul is not to be identified with man, a view 
originating with Plato, accepted by many of the medieval phi- 
losophers and also by Descartes. Such an identification, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, would exaggerate the autonomy of the spiritual 
and overlook the need the soul has of the body in order to realize 
its own nature. By thus emphasizing that the soul needs the 
body, St. Thomas is better able to develop the essential unity of 
man and through the conception of the hylomorphic union of 
soul and body avoid the accidental character of such a unity to 
which Descartes is forced, particularly with his hypothesis of the 
pineal gland. The insistence of St. Thomas upon the substantial 
unity of man is nowhere more clearly emphasized than in the 
following statement : 


Of one thing there is but one substantial being. But the substantial form 
gives substantial being. Therefore of one thing there is but one substantial 
form. But the soul is the substantial form of man. Therefore it is impossible 
that there be in man another substantial form besides the intellectual soul.” 


Though we ‘‘cannot deny the substantiality of man’s body,’’ 
the body is still not a substantial entity but has its substantial 
nature from the soul. The conferring of substantiality upon the 
body does not give the body a substantiality of its own but merely 
a substantiality it shares with the soul. From a Cartesian point 
of view, it must seem that the body as well as the soul should 
possess an independent substantiality and Professor Balz feels 
that this should also apply to the Thomistic conception of the body. 
He states: 


In so far as the body is a substance, however incomplete, in so far as it is 
a something, an existent, and something other than the soul, and in so far as it 
is not prime matter (and certainly it is not that, although it could not exist 
without it), the body is a unity of matter and form. [P. 315.] 


St. Thomas would insist, however, that the body is not a sub- 
stance in the sense of a ‘‘definition of an essence’’ as long as it is 
united to the soul. In union with the soul it may be said to have 
substantiality but not to be a substance, for to be a substance 
means to be capable of being defined as essence, and in union with 


6 On Spiritual Creatures, Translated by Mary C. Fitzpatrick and John J. 
Wellmuth, Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1949, pp. 33-34. 
7 §. T., Ia, Q. 76, a. 4. 
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the soul the body cannot be the essence or form of the union and 
hence owes what substantiality it has to the action of the soul. 

Finally, it should be noted that this distinction between posses- 
sing and conferring substantiality is resolved by St. Thomas within 
the context of necessary theological presuppositions. For if the 
soul were only a form conferring substantiality it would not differ 
from natural forms. But faith demands the immortality of man’s 
soul and obviously the soul must be a form that not merely confers 
but possesses substantiality, i. e., it must subsist relatively inde- 
pendent of matter. Otherwise we would have a situation in which 
the soul would perish with the body and instead of a Thomistic 
conception of man we would have a naturalistic, organismic, or 
perhaps even a more purely Aristotelian conception of man. 

Another criticism of the Thomistic claim for the substantial 
unity of man Professor Balz bases upon the Thomistic principle 
which he quotes from Gilson to the effect that ‘‘toute opération 
suppose une substance distincte’’ (p. 189). More specifically we 
are told that: 


. . . Clearly, there is man; there is the intellect . . . and there is the soul. 
It is declared, however, that ‘‘the human soul is act, and is therefore a thing 
for itself and a substance’’. ... If distinct operations imply distinct sub- 
stances, if ‘‘intellect’’ must be distinguished from ‘‘soul,’’ if the intellectual 
soul is a substance, then just how many substances are theref The man 
Socrates is not an intellect or intellectual substance, but he has one. It is 
somewhat bewildering, because the man Socrates is said to be a concrete and 
complete substance, is said to be, not a combination of two substances, but a 
complex substance which owes its substantiality to one only of its two con- 
stitutive principles. [P. 301.] 


Thus Professor Balz apparently discovers three distinct sub- 
stances within man (four, if we include the previous objection that 
the body is a substantial entity). To a Cartesian who might resent 
the imputation of monstrosity to Cartesian man, this conclusion 
regarding Thomistic man seems to make Thomistic man even more 
monstrous to a Thomist. And to some the confusion might appear 
even worse (and man more monstrous) when a Thomist refers to 
vegetative and sensitive souls as well as to the intellectual soul. 

Now it should be emphasized here that for St. Thomas the 
human soul means the intellectual soul. Furthermore, instead of a 
human soul which might be substantialized and somehow contain 
the intellectual soul, the sensitive soul, and the vegetative soul 
(each of which in turn might be substantialized), we have only the 
intellectual soul which is the human soul possessing certain powers 
that are distinct from the essence of the soul and not independent 
substantial entities. As St. Thomas puts it: ‘‘One thing has one 
substantial being, but may have several operations. So there is 
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one essence in the soul, but several powers’’ (S. 7., Ia, Q. 77, a. 2, 
ad 3). That the unity of man remains despite these several dis- 
tinctions is brought out most clearly in the following statement: 
We must therefore conclude that the sensitive soul, the intellectual soul 
and the nutritive soul are in man numerically one and the same soul. . . . Thus 
the intellectual soul contains virtually whatever belongs to the sensitive soul of 
brute animals, and to the nutritive soul of plants. Therefore, just as a surface 
which is of a pentagonal shape is not tetragonal by one shape, and pentagonal 
by another—since a tetragonal shape would be superfluous, as being contained 
in the pentagonal—so neither is Socrates a man by one soul, and animal by 


another; but by one and the same soul is both animal and man. [S. T., Ia, 
Q. 76, a. 3.] 


Thus for St. Thomas man is but one substantial being, possessing 
that which makes him essentially what he is from the incorporeal 
substance which is the soul, and possessing his individuality ° 
from the material nature that is united to this incorporeal substance 
and receives its actual being or substantiality from that substance. 
Whatever the difficulties in such a conception of man, they would 
certainly seem to loom much larger for the Cartesian view of man. 
For Descartes, in a sense, gave matter its autonomy. In his analy- 
sis he cannot begin from the perspective of an Aristotelian universe, 
but rather must begin with the ‘‘I think.’’ In this way he is 
never able to find matter with mind or spirit and is never able to 
deduce it from that which is utterly unlike it. Hence, he must 
derive it from its clear and distinct idea which is discerned as 
completely separate and distinct from any idea of mind or spirit. 
The severance of spirit and matter is complete and absolute for 
Descartes, whereas for St. Thomas they exist together and neither 
is independent nor complete without the other. In contrast to the 
Cartesian procedure, the Thomistic analysis of the nature of man 
is basically a deduction from the universality of matter and form 
in nature modified by the theological need of making the form of 
man independent of matter. 

Finally, in this connection, there is the contention of Professor 
Balz that St. Thomas cannot avoid the identification of the soul 
with man: 

Let us say that in one sense the soul is a substance, as the principle of all 
human operations. That is, some operations of the human being, the man, are 
vegetative-like, others animal-like, but even these operations are not just 
vegetative and animal, but human, since all human operations are the operations 


of the being called man. In this sense it is difficult to see how the identification 
of the man (in so far as incorporeal) with the soul can be evaded. [P. 302.] 


8 Professor Balz’s criticism of the unity of Thomist man might have been 
more effective had he related specifically some of the results of his penetrating 
analysis of the Thomist conception of matter to the present problem. See 
especially here his essay ‘‘ Matter and Scientific Efficiency,’’ pp. 242-279. 
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The alleged difficulty here of the identification of the man with 
the soul does not follow and precisely because for St. Thomas all 
operations are operations of the being called man and not just the 
soul alone. Even granting the powers of the soul as incorporeal 
and immaterial, it does not follow that we necessarily have a 
Platonic man that must be identified with the soul. For St. 
Thomas man is the soul and the body together, each contributing 
to the completion and perfection of the other. The source or prin- 
ciple of the operations of the soul lies in the soul but the operations 
are ineffective without the instrumentality of the body; hence 
without man the composite there can be no operations, but this does 
not imply that the operations of man are to be identified with 
either the soul or the body. The Thomistic analysis would exclude 
not only the Platonic conception of man but also the naturalistic. 

A speculative and rather original solution is next suggested 
by Professor Balz to this problem of the unity of man. He pro- 
poses that on the basis of a certain interpretation of Thomistic 
texts, a naturalistic or organismic view of the nature of man can 
be demonstrated. He suggests that the essence of anything could 
be equated with a principle of organization. ‘‘It is the organiza- 
tion,’’ he says, ‘‘that, so to speak, makes the thing a man. In a 
similar sense, it could be asserted that it is the organization that 
makes a dog a dog, a reptile a reptile, and so forth’’ (p. 306). 
Next the notion of degrees of immateriality is introduced to ex- 
plain the varying degrees of organization that exist in being. 
‘‘The more matter acquires form, or the higher the form acquired, 
the more actual being it comes to have. De-materialization, or im- 
materialization, is organization’’ (p. 307). 

To say that ‘‘all things are organized’’ and that ‘‘organization 
differs in degree’’ is not contradictory to the Thomistie conception 
of man as long as the ‘‘ principle of organization’’ is identified with 
the formal or immaterial aspect of man. For it is the form or 
essence that makes a man what he is and this apparently is the 
purpose of the ‘‘principle of organization.’’ However, if the ‘‘or- 
ganismic pattern’’ is one in which the organizing principle in man 
is something material and represents the highest actualization in 
man of the potentialities of matter, then I would have to agree with 
Professor Balz that it would be ‘‘preposterous’’ to attribute this 
interpretation to St. Thomas or his commentators. 

And surely it does not follow that in rejecting such a natural- 
istic interpretation of Thomistic man, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that Thomistic man must be identified with Cartesian man 
as Professor Balz suggests: 
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How can we follow the good couns@l never to lose sight of the fact that it 
is the man who feels and thinks and, nevertheless, avoid the conclusion that 
all the historical distinctions summed up in the distinction between body and 
soul are nothing more than a distinction between organization and that which, 
in relation to the purposes of an inquiry, may be regarded as the raw ma- 
terials of the organization? In great perplexity, I can but suggest this 
answer: Thomistic man is not organismic man, because the former is aston- 
ishingly like Cartesian man. [P. 308.] 


Such a conclusion depends in part upon pointing up the met- 
empirical accord and in identifying in the met-empirical order the 
soul with the man. As Professor Balz puts it: ‘‘Now, it must be 
true, if the met-empirical accord obtains, that the immortal part 
of the man is genuinely the man’’ (p. 309). But even though the 
met-empirical accord is attained, this does not nullify the conten- 
tion of St. Thomas that the soul is not to be identified with the 
man. Also, the life, knowledge, and history of Thomistic man on 
earth is quite different from the life, knowledge, and history of 
Thomistic man in the hereafter. On the other hand, the history 
of the Cartesian soul in the life to come will be uniform and con- 
tinuous with the earthly history of Cartesian man, precisely be- 
cause the two are identified. Since for St. Thomas man is a com- 
posite being with the soul dependent in part upon the body and 
incomplete without it, any separation of the soul from the body 
will introduce a radically different history for man. Paradoxically 
only the death of the body effects a potential dualism for Thomistic 
man (as in the knowing relation) and a partial resemblance of the 
Thomistic soul and the Cartesian soul. Similarly death seems to 
resolve the radical dualism of Cartesian man and gives him the 
unity he could not achieve upon earth. 

Finally, no matter what difficulties St. Thomas may have en- 
countered in explaining the unity of soul and body or in establish- 
ing a met-empirical accord, there is no escaping his intention to 
establish and to insist upon the essential unity of the individual, 
to avoid the Platonic conception of man, and to justify the 
Aristotelian conception of man. On the other hand, Descartes 
seems equally intent and insistent upon the radical separation of 
the soul and body, a requirement based upon theological and 
epistemological considerations. 

In concluding his critical analysis Professor Balz states: 


.... The parts of man must be distinguished, they must be systemati- 
cally interrelated in such a manner that the unity of man can be maintained 
and the metaphysical requirement be met; but the immortal part must be 
separable, and in some way identifiable with the man. ... But how can all 
the conditions be fulfilled unless St. Thomas admits, as an abiding truth, 
that man is a soul using a body? I must confess my inability to see how 
Thomistic man can meet all the conditions for which it was devised, escape 
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reduction to the organismic or naturalistic pattern, and provide a program for 
scientific inquiries, unless that program be based upon a radically ‘‘dualistic’’ 
conception of man’s constitution. [P. 310.] 


Now I think that in his zeal to show the conformity of Thomistic 
man with Cartesian man, Professor Balz’ conclusions here are more 
gratuituous than necessary. For although Thomistic man may fail 
to meet the met-empirical requirement, it does not follow that St. 
Thomas must admit the principle that ‘‘man is a soul using a 
body.’’ The Thomistic soul needs a body to make the man and it 
uses the body to perfect its nature here upon earth. But does 
the Cartesian soul ‘‘need’’ a body even though it may be said to use 
one? Is not its nature implicitly complete at birth requiring only 
the fullness of time and activity of mind to reveal a uniform and 
continuous history? Does it need or can it acquire a history from 
the body? Is there any reason why the Cartesian soul should use 
a body? And are there not many good reasons why the Thomistic 
soul should use a body? This does not mean that St. Thomas 
must admit the principle that ‘‘man is a soul using a body,’’ but 
only the principle that ‘‘the soul uses the body,’’ and that together 
they effect the composite being called man. 

Admittedly, St. Thomas has difficulty with the met-empirical 
requirement whereas Descartes does not. The Cartesian soul ap- 
parently does not require a body for knowledge and hence its means 
of acquiring knowledge in a supernatural life would not differ 
radically from that prevailing in natural life. On the other hand, 
the Thomistic soul in its supernatural life will lack all bodily 
means of acquiring knowledge; it will no longer possess the vegeta- 
tive and sensitive powers and hence will not be able to acquire 
sense knowledge.® With the powers of the soul so severely limited, 
the knowledge of the soul in the hereafter will be restricted and 
imperfect. Summing up the knowledge of the soul in this state 
St. Thomas declares: 

From all this we can conclude that the soul understands in three ways after 
death. In one, it understands through species which it received from things 
while it was in the body. In the second, through species which God infuses 
in it at the time of its separation from the body. In the third, by seeing 
separated substances and looking at the species of things which are in them. 


But this last mode does not lie within their free choice but within that of the 
separated substance. . . .10 


For St. Thomas, then, the life of the soul in the hereafter is 
essentially a life of knowledge but a knowledge that is radically 
different from that which it had when in an actual relation to the 


9 Note here the remarks of St. Thomas in the S. T., Ia, Q. 77, a. 8. 
10 Truth, Translated by James V. McGlynn, S. J., Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1953, Vol. 2, Q. 19, Art. 1, Reply, p. 391. 
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body. ‘True, it retains the knowledge it acquired on earth because 
of its past relation with the body, but its future history and life 
of knowledge will depend upon other sources than the body and 
the senses. Its knowledge in this case will depend upon God and 
the angels. 

In conclusion, it hardly follows that the empirical accord can 
be reached only upon the basis of a ‘‘radically dualistic’’ concep- 
tion of man’s nature and that a ‘‘program of scientific inquiries’’ 
must be based upon such a conception. Although St. Thomas may 
not have achieved the met-empirical accord, this does not mean 
that he was not successful in achieving the empirical accord. 
Similarly, we might contend that the Cartesian theory meets with 
less difficulty in meeting the met-empirical accord, but more diffi- 
culty in attaining the empirical accord. This would lead to the 
interesting conclusion that St. Thomas was the better scientist and 
Descartes the better theologian. Relative at least to the psycho- 
logical problem we are considering, this conclusion is not as strange 
as it may seem. For Thomistic man does meet the empirical 
requirement, especially as viewed within the perspective of thir- 
teenth-century science. Even within the perspective of modern 
science, the Thomistic solution at least meets the minimum require- 
ment for an empirical accord by stressing the unity of man, 
whereas, the ‘‘radically dualistic’’ conception of Cartesian man 
finds little or no empirical verification. 

It would seem that the difficulty and the error in the interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas stem from two sources in the Cartesian 
philosophy : epistemological and theological. Haunted by the doc- 
trine of clear and distinct ideas, the Cartesian is never quite able 
to meet the requirement of metaphysical unity. Soul and body 
are radically different in nature and they must be kept radically 
separate in reality; even the pineal gland seems to be a meta- 
physical tour de force and parallelism follows more logically from 
the Cartesian premises. Secondly, the need to meet the met- 
empirical requirement of the separate existence of the soul from 
the body makes it difficult for the Cartesian to see how the two 
can maintain anything but an independent and separate existence 
in this world. Thus despite his interests in science and his con- 
tributions to it, Descartes is unable to meet the metaphysical re- 
quirement and consequently to effect an adequate empirical accord. 
On the other hand, it may be contended that the Thomistic analy- 
sis, however inadequate it may be with respect to the met-empirical 
requirement, does fulfill the metaphysical requirement and achieve 
an adequate empirical accord. 


JoHN A. Mourant 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CONCERNING THE THOMISTIC AND CARTESIAN 
DUALISMS:- A REJOINDER TO 
PROFESSOR MOURANT 


I 


GREATLY appreciate Professor Mourant’s critique of my essay, 

‘*‘Man, Thomistic and Cartesian.’’ It is doubtful that I can 
turn aside all of his thrusts. I can but try. 

I refer first to what Mourant characterizes as a metaphysical 
tour de force. I do not think that my purpose in this tour de 
force—I cannot regard it as that—was to modify the radical dual- 
ism in the Cartesian conception of man. It was rather to give 
an exact statement of what the dualism is. The issue can be clearly 
stated. Does the Cartesian dualism mean that man is composed of 
two substances, of which one is the mind or soul and the other is 
the body? Is a human body, each and every human body, a sub- 
stance? Or is the human body to be defined not as a substance, 
but as a set of modes of a single substance, called matter, the 
essence of which is extension? Professor Mourant’s criticisms led 
me to a search for texts that are unambiguous in relation to the 
issue. In sum, are there texts in which Descartes states flatly 
that each and every human body—that of Socrates and that of 
Plato—is in and by itself a substance? I cannot claim that my 
search has been exhaustive. But here are such results as it yielded. 
Principle 52 of Pt. I of the Principles, cited by Mourant, certainly 
states that substance can be used univocally of mind and body. 
The French uses the expression, @ l’Géme et au corps, the Latin, 
substantia corporea & mens. Pr. 53 in French uses the expressions, 
de l’éme and du corps, the Latin, of the attributes, as cogitatio 
mentis, and corporis extensio substantiae corporeae. In Pr. 54 
the singular is used. With this compare Pr. 64. Now should we 
translate such expressions as meaning ‘‘of body,’’ or ‘‘corporeal 
substanece,’’ or as meaning ‘‘of the body’’ and of the ‘‘bodily sub- 
stance’’ in the sense that each and every human body is in and 
for itself a substance? This seems to me highly dubious. If each 
and every body were a substance, then surely things not possessing 
souls—each and every animal, plant, insect, and, for that matter, 
each and every ‘‘inanimate’’ thing—would be a substance, corpo- 
real of course, but a substance. I find it difficult to believe that 
this is Cartesian doctrine. In AT IV, p. 119, ‘‘le corps’’ is dis- 
tinguished from superficies as a substance from modes. The texts 
most favorable to Professor Mourant’s contention that I have found 
are the following. In AT IV, p. 375 (in reference to the Eucha- 
ristic problem), he speaks of a corporeal substance being changed 
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into another. In AT IX, Quatriémes Réponses, p. 173; we read: 
“‘ Ainsi la main est wne substance incomplete, si vous la raportez a 
tout le corps dont elle est partie; mais si vous la considerez toute 
seule, elle est une substance complete. Et pareillement l’esprit & 
le corps sont des substances incompletes, lorsqu’tls sont raportez a 
Vhomme qu’ils composent; mais estant considerez separement, ils 
sont des substances completes.’’ In the reply to the second ob- 
jection of the Troisiémes Objections et Réponses (AT VII, p. 175) 
the Latin and the French use corporeal substances in the plural. 
But here Descartes is clearly referring to customary usage: ‘‘ . . 
tous les logiciens, et presque tout le monde avec eux, ont coutume 
de dire qu’entre les substances les unes sont spirituelles et les 
autres corporelles. This assuredly does not mean that Descartes 
himself is admitting a plurality of corporeal substances, although 
of course he admits a plurality of bodies. In the same reply he 
asserts that we call body the substance in which such distinctions 
as size, figure, and motion are made. The Latin of Pr. LII uses the 
expression substantia corporea & mens. The Latin of Pr. LIV 
uses the expression: quomodo claras & distinctas notiones habere 
possimus, substantiae cogitantis, dG corporeae, item Dei. 

Moreover, the Sixth Meditation, in its very title, refers to 
material things—des choses materielles. The expression is used 
repeatedly, as is also choses corporelles. When Descartes refers to 
the privileged body that is his, the term body, not material sub- 
stance, is used. The cause of experiences which come to me despite 
my will is said to be a substance, wn corps, c’est d dire, une nature 
corporelle or else God. Nature teaches me about bodies, and about 
my body—not material substances. I am a being composed de 
Vesprit et du corps. 

In all of this I can see no warrant for saying that Descartes 
thought of each and every human body as in and by itself a sub- 
stance. Bodies are of a corporeal nature, indubitably. Descartes’ 
views of man, and his science generally, employ the notion of 
bodies, rather than matter-substance. Matter-substance with its 
constitutive attribute of extension defines the terminal referent 
for a science of bodies in motion. In the Reply to Objections II 
the human body insofar as it differs from other bodies is consti- 
tuted by the configuration of parts and other similar accidents. 
In the arguments drawn up in the geometrical fashion, Definition 
VII states: La substance qui est le sujet immédiat de l’extension 
locale et des accidents qui presupposent cette extension, comme sont 
la figure, la situation, et le mouvement de lieu, etc. s’appelle corps. 

Thus I am unable to accept Professor Mourant’s description of 
my interpretation as a metaphysical tour de force. On the con- 
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trary, it seems to me that I have correctly interpreted Descartes. 
Whether this interpretation makes the Cartesian dualism less radi- 
eal I do not know. Perhaps it makes it more radical, and even 
more mysterious. In any case, I have stated, I believe, what the 
dualism is. 


II 


I next turn to what Professor Mourant describes as the sur- 
prising nature of some of my statements concerning Descartes. My 
suggestion was that nature could be viewed, in relation to the 
divine concurrence, as having a single conditional substantiality, 
internally diversified. Descartes tells us that properly speaking 
only God is substance, infinite substance. We can speak of finite 
substances which depend upon nothing for their existence save the 
concurrence of God. For the moment, let us use the term Nature 
as comprising all existence other than God. Its existence is de- 
rivative, conditioned. I assume that Descartes, were he using 
theological terminclogy, might well call Nature Creation, making 
the terms co-extensive. I assume further that Descartes would 
assert the unity of Creation, a unity of design or purpose, although 
he would certainly not admit that we could know its over-all 
design, save insofar as it has been revealed. All Nature or Crea- 
tion, what elsewhere I have called the indefinitude of existence, the 
contents of Nature or Creation, have at least this .auch in common 
that each and every thing in it is a conditioned being, dependent 
upon the concurrence of God. If, then, we must introduce into 
the realm of dependent existence a distinction of ‘‘finite’’ sub- 
stances, this realm is internally diversified. There are just so many 
unextended immaterial substances as there are thinking things. 
And there is a single extended substance to which all bodies must 
be referred. I devised the phrase, a diversified conditional sub- 
stantiality, in order to express the fact these many thinking finite 
substances and the finite extended substance are all comprised 
within a single order of dependent existence. It had not occurred 
to me, as Professor Mourant notes, that this interpretation enables 
us to escape the Cartesian dualism. Once again, I was primarily 
trying to state what the dualism is. In the Sixth Meditation, as I 
understand Descartes, the dualism is that of an immaterial un- 
extended conscious self intimately conjoined with a body, and this 
body like all bodies must be understood—at least for physical sci- 
ence—as an organized set of modes of a single extended substance. 
It is no wonder that the Princess Elizabeth found the interaction 
of mind and the body impossible to understand and that Descartes 
is driven to say that the interaction can be known only very ob- 
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scurely by the understanding acting alone, yet it is known very 
clearly by the senses. As Norman Kemp Smith notes, such state- 
ments are astonishing.’ 


III 


It is now time to examine Professor Mourant’s criticisms of my 
estimates of St. Thomas’ doctrine. I do not question the accuracy 
of his skillful presentation of the doctrine. I cheerfully grant, 
moreover, that St. Thomas did not intend to express a dualistic 
view of man, a radical and irresolvable dualism. Whether a latent 
and radical dualism is implied by the doctrine is another question. 
Indubitably, he sought to avoid the identification of man, the 
human being as such, with the soul. Indubitably he thought of 
the soul as something that needs the body and with it somehow 
constitutes the man, say the man Socrates or the man Jones. 
Finally, I recognize that Descartes uses the term ‘‘matter’’— 
perhaps unfortunately—in a sense other than the prime matter of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. However, I would contend that there 
is a kinship between the Cartesian matter with its constitutive 
attribute of extension and the Thomistic prime matter as having 
an indefinite dimensionality prior to the reception of form, and 
which in another essay I dubbed a restricted prime matter. (I 
should have said a matter restricted and restricting, with respect 
to the reception of forms.) 

The issue is not what St. Thomas intended to do, but whether 
he succeeds in doing it. The quotations offered by Professor 
Mourant seem to me to sustain my views.? The actual being of 
the soul surpasses corporeal matter and is not included in it, but 


1 New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes, Macmillan and Co., London, 
1952, pp. 256-258. 

2Cf. the following chapter headings in the 2nd book of the Swmma contra 
gentiles, translated by the English Dominican Fathers, London, 1923: Ch. 
XLIX, That the intellectual substance is not a body; Ch. L, That intellectual 
substances are immaterial; Ch. LI, That the intellectual substance is not a 
material form; Ch. LV, That intellectual substances are incorruptible. Ch. 
LVI, In what way it is possible for an intellectual substance to be united to 
the body, denies that an intellectual substance can be united to the body by 
way of mixture or by way of contact properly so called. But there is a kind 
of contact whereby the union is possible. This contact is not quantitative but 
virtual. This is illustrated by referring to the sense in which we say that a 
person who makes us sorrowful touches us. This contact is said to differ from 
bodily contact in three ways: ‘‘virtual contact, which applies to intellectual 
substances, since it reaches inwards, makes the touching substance to be within 
the thing touched, and to penetrate it without hindrance’’ (p. 136). All of 
this seems to me to be very Cartesian-like, although the terminology differs. 
Ch. LVITI is a valiant effort to refute what Thomas takes to be the Platonic 
doctrine concerning man. 
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is in some way touched upon by it. It has the power to subsist 
and act, and is a spiritual substance. But it is touched upon 
by matter and shares its own actual being with matter and so is 
the form of the body! I do not see why Descartes could not ac- 
cept such statements, with perhaps some terminological differences. 
If the soul is a spiritual substance, not dependent upon matter, 
but is touched upon by it, just how is it touched upon? Perhaps 
in the age of St. Thomas and in the context of his thought, such 
a question did not arise. Perhaps in the Cartesian age the question 
could not be evaded and Descartes’ answer is hopelessly unsatis- 
factory. Professor Mourant wonders whether the Cartesian soul 
needs a body. He questions whether it needs or can acquire a 
history from the body. But does not the Sixth Meditation, to go 
no further, show that Cartesian man could not know the world 
of things without the intimate conjoining of soul and body? Does 
not our experience depend on this, that we are embodied selves? Are 
we not given a doctrine to the effect that our experience is needed 
for our welfare, for the welfare of a man whose soul is intimately 
conjoined with his body? Once more, I am not defending the 
Cartesian dualism. I do not see how it can be defended and in 
the end I think Descartes recognized its indefensibility. I think 
Descartes would have liked to assert that the intellect alone is the 
thinking thing, the unextended immaterial soul substance, at- 
tributing to the body imagination, sense, and feeling. But if the 
pain caused by the knife is not a property of the knife as a constel- 
lation of modes of matter, it cannot be a property of that constella- 
tion of modes of matter that is the human body. So perforce pain 
and all the remainder of our immediate experience must be dumped 
into the soul substance. Without an intimate conjoining of a 
Cartesian soul with its body, the soul of Socrates in its immortality 
would not be the soul of Socrates. Perhaps St. Thomas implies 
this more specifically than does Descartes. But for either thinker 
the soul is a spiritual substance that can go merrily on its way 
after the decay of the body. Professor Mourant does not under- 
stand how the problem of the unity of soul and body on Cartesian 
principles can be resolved by further scientific investigation. 
Neither do I. But if the Thomistic man has a spiritual soul sub- 
stance, only touched upon by matter, I do not understand how 
scientific investigation can resolve the problem. Both the Cartesian 
and Thomistic doctrines of man could be resolved into a psycho- 
physical parallelism as a device for scientific investigation. But 
the device does not seem to have much appeal for scientists, save, 
perhaps, as a counsel of despair. Professor Mourant apparently 
asserts that for St. Thomas the union of matter with spirit, of the 
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soul with the body, is ultimately a mystery to be accepted as such. 
Assuredly, Descartes no more than St. Thomas can resolve the 
mystery. They cannot, because of what seems to me basically the 
same difficulty. A modern medical practitioner, not knowing 
whether to send his patient to a neurologist or a psychiatrist, might 
well appreciate the mystery. I do not see how Descartes could 
deny that the man, Socrates, is the soul of Socrates, a soul using a 
body and achieving great stores of experience through its inter- 
mediation. But I do not see how St. Thomas could refuse the 
same characterization of Thomistic man. If only Aristotle could 
be made to say, quite unambiguously, that the soul of man, all of 
the soul and all of its ‘‘faculties,’’ is nothing but, nothing more 
than, the form, the organization, of the body, Aristotle might be in 
good standing today with many biological scientists. But then the 
Angelic Doctor and Descartes could never agree to accept such an 
Aristotle! 

I find it very difficult to reconcile the principle, said to be 
Thomistic, that ‘‘towte operation suppose une substance distincte’’ 
(which I quoted from Gilson) with the quotation from the 8. T., 
Ia, Q. 76, a. 3, offered by Professor Mourant. Granted that, in 
virtue of an intellectual substance which possesses and confers 
substantiality, Socrates, the man, comes to be; granted further that 
every operation implies a distinct substance; granted finally, that 
Socrates’ thinkings are Socrates’ thinkings, and Socrates’ digest- 
ings are Socrates’ digestings: it seems to me very odd to assert 
that the sensitive, the nutritive, and the intellectual soul are numeri- 
cally one. If the immortality of Socrates’ soul is to be that of 
Socrates’ soul, of a person historically accumulating experience, 
then I grant that in some fashion, perhaps inexplicable, the in- 
tellectual substance must somehow catch up within itself the life- 
experience of that snub-nosed, ungainly creature, the man who 
drank the hemlock. If this is the truth of the matter, what I have 
called the met-empirical and metaphysical requirements are met. 
But certainly a great deal has been granted. If the fruits of the 
life-experience of Socrates are caught up within the one substance, 
and Socrates’ immortality is to be his, the term ‘‘man’’ must be 
used in two senses. In one, we point to the historical Socrates, the 
Socrates who was one thing, a singular unduplicated and un- 
duplicatable. In the other, Socrates, the man, is this enriched 
soul—and the man, Socrates, must be identified with this enriched 
soul. In all this, to what could Descartes object? It is probable 
that he disliked the necessity of placing Socrates’ enjoyment of 
food and drink at a banquet within Socrates’ immaterial soul sub- 
stance as modes of that substance. In the end he had to do it. 
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If there be irresolvable mystery here, it is that for him no less than 
for St. Thomas—and for him the latter is the greatest of all 
theologians. 

I do not see why the Cartesian soul does not need the body. 
If it is implicitly complete at birth, so it seems to me is the 
Thomistic soul. I cannot imagine that Descartes would take ex- 
ception to St. Thomas’ statement that ‘‘no operation of the sentient 
part can belong to the soul alone in such a way that it can be 
exercised by the soul alone; but such operations belong to the 
composite.’’ Moreover, Descartes writes to Morus (Adut, 1649) 
that ‘‘l’ame humaine séparée du corps n’a point proprement de 
sentiment.’’ Descartes, perhaps unlike St. Thomas, may have felt 
the need of explaining how the composite operates. After all, 
he was an experimental scientist within the limits of his age and 
resources. To Descartes and to St. Thomas, I conjecture, the 
pineal gland theory would be no more or less absurd than an 
interpretation to the effect that when the composite feels hunger, 
there is one set of electrical discharges in the brain, and when the 
composite senses blue there is a different set of discharges. Even 
the ‘‘innate ideas’’ or, more accurately, the latent capacity for ap- 
prehending certain ideas, must be stirred into activity by ex- 
periences occasioned by circumstances. In a celebrated text in the 
Notes Against a Programme, published towards the end of 
Descartes’ life, he commits himself to a doctrine that all ideas are 
innate. No ideas of things, in the form in which we have them in 
thought, are presented to us by the senses. In our ideas there is 
nothing not innate in the mind. What external things do is to 
transmit something that occasions the mind to form these ideas on 
this or that occasion. Even such ideas as of pain, color, sound, 
and the like are innate, in this sense, that they are occasioned by 
corporeal movements which they do not resemble. Thus, and in 
this sense at least, the Cartesian soul has need of the body. The 
soul of Socrates has need for Socrates’ body, and its accumulation 
of experience depends on Socrates’ body and its history in an 
environment of things. The Cartesian soul could not have knowl- 
edge of the indefinitude of existence without the intermediation 
of the body with which it is intimately conjoined. How could my 
Cartesian soul, if indeed I have one—and of this I am not certain 
—enjoy the color and the scent of the daffodils before me on my 
desk, without the intermediation of my body? All of this seems 
very Thomistic to me, but expressed in another terminology and 
in the context of a type of scientific inquiry unknown to the 
Angelic Doctor. 


I admire Professor Mourant’s sense of fairness, his Thomistic 
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competence, and the objectivity of his criticisms. Nevertheless, I 
cling stubbornly to my conviction that Thomistic man is remark- 
ably like Cartesian man. Descartes tells Father Mersenne that 
he had taken a Summa of St. Thomas with him to Holland. Per- 
haps he read this Summa—this seems to be a reasonable hypothesis. 
Perhaps his reading of St. Thomas precipitated his own formulation 
of St. Thomas’ dualistic doctrine concerning man. I wish I knew 
how to go about finding out that this was the case! 
Apert G. A. Baz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


BOOK REVIEW 


Human Relations and International Obligations. A Report of 
the Unesco-Indian Philosophical Congress Symposium Held at 
Ceylon, December-1954. Edited with Introduction and Anal- 
yses by N. A. Nikam. [Published by N. A. Nikam for Indian 
Philosophical Congress, 1956. Copies available from Professor 


N. A. Nikam, Maharaja’s College, Mysore University, Mysore, 
India.| v, 303 p. 


This is the official report and proceedings of an international 
symposium held at the University of Ceylon in December, 1954, 


under the chairmanship of Professor Humayun Kabir, President 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress. It contains seventeen com- 
munications submitted for discussion, an introduction by the Secre- 
tary of the Congress, Professor Nikam, a report of round-table dis- 
cussions held by Professor Richard P. MeKeon (previously pub- 
lished in this JouRNAL, Volume 53, 1956, pp. 29-55), a ‘‘basie docu- 
ment’’ submitted by UNESCO, and a statement of six general 
propositions regarding international obligations which was pre- 
pared by a special committee at the close of the symposium and 
accepted by the great majority of participants as an expression of 
general conclusions. 

Instead of trying to review the whole volume and the many 
points of view represented, I am selecting from its pages a few 
paragraphs in which the major issues are formulated frankly and 
forcefully ; and I append to these Appendix II, the six summary 
propositions accepted by the congress. These selections suffice, I 
believe, to show that there are serious differences of judgment 
among philosophers on some of the basic moral issues in inter- 
national relations, even though they do not suffice to exhibit the 
grounds on which these judgments rest. The volume as a whole 
is more valuable for its presentation of decided differences of 
judgment than for its elaboration of philosophical arguments. 
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1. Robert S. Brumbaugh. ‘‘The awkward split in ‘duties’... 
under actual, as opposed to ideal, conditions stems ultimately from 
a real metaphysical problem as to the mode of location of the 
individual person in a nation. Our current habits of imagination 
tend too much, perhaps, toward sharp lines of demarcation, so that 
we think of the world as divided into separate nations acting as 
rigid units... . 

‘‘My suggestion toward understanding this complex aspect of 
the problem would be that we re-examine the role of imagination 
and imaginative schematization and try to find ways of represent- 
ing and teaching the ‘‘citizen of’’ and ‘‘ between nations’’ relations 
which will do more justice to a real continuity that is missed by 
either a pure fusion, with no boundaries, or a pure atomism, with 
only isolated, rigid, individual entities. ...’’ [{P. 30.] 

2. Dhirendra Mohan Datta. ‘‘. . . . What retards better under- 
standing and cordiality is ignorance about the history, culture and 
real conditions of one’s own country, as also of other countries, 
ignorance about the intimate relation of interdependence among the 
different countries of the world in respect of material prosperity, 
safety and peace, and ignorance, above all, of the higher truths and 
values for the discovery, appreciation and enjoyment of which the 
best achievements and the best talents of all peoples can be pooled 
together to the best advantage of all. 

‘‘Treading close behind ignorance and superstitions are the 
emotional attitudes of apathy, antipathy and superciliousness 
towards the peoples and cultures of other countries. . . . There 
is no country or nation in the world which has not achieved some 
excellence at present or in the past, in art or sculpture or music 
or dance or religion or moral behaviour or theoretical knowledge— 
worthy of admiration. If we approach humanity with a little 
reverence and humility, we cannot fail to feel delight and pride in 
the diverse ways and forms in which the members of our race have 
expressed themselves and reacted to different conditions through 
which they had to pass in order to survive. If, on the other hand, 
we search for the darker sides, there would be no country or people 
there (including the most advanced ones) which could not be shown 
to possess evils, vices, and imperfections worthy of contempt... . 

‘¢., . . The vices of others should primarily serve as warning 
to ourselves. It is only by our higher example that we can reform 
others most effectively. Criticism of others’ defects only serves to 
create bitterness and makes them adhere to the faults more 
obstinately. 


‘*Paradoxical as it may sound, the basic truth is that without 
an initial capital of goodwill we cannot increase goodwill. This 
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initial capital can arise only if there is the respect for man as 
such.’’ [Pp. 55-56.] 

‘*., . the nation or state should treat its constituent groups 
and communities, and world organizations should serve different 
nations, in accordance with their respective needs and on the 
principles of equity and urgency. . . . Equality takes, therefore, 
the form of equity, benevolence, humaneness and a consequent sense 
of urgency calling for special care of the needy.’’ [{Pp. 59-60. | 

3. A. C. Ewing. ‘‘.... The obligation to one’s country is 
very strong, but that is mainly at least because to serve one’s 
country is generally the best way of serving humanity and so is 
highly conducive to the production of the greatest good. I am 
not even necessarily denying any special prima facie obligation to 
one’s state or country as such, but I am insisting that at any rate 
we cannot lay much weight on this. It may certainly well be 
argued that, considering the points I have raised and considering 
the enormous harm that insistence on a supposed duty to one’s 
state or country at the expense of other countries has done and 
the still greater harm it may do in the future, it is at least safest 
in general to treat such a special obligation as non-existent, as it 
cannot be very strong in any case and exaggerated emphasis on 
it has been and still is the greatest of the dangers to human welfare 
and to civilization itself.’’ [P. 87.] 

4. Indra Sen. ‘‘... polities as a cultural activity, unfor- 
tunately, does not at the moment stand high enough. Its ends are 
existence, competition, strength, war and peace. And in the pur- 
suit of these, too, the exercise of power is a great attraction. Evi- 
dently, if such politics were to take charge of the entire cultural 
life, it will not be a happy thing for man and his culture, nor 
even for politics. Politics too finds its task easier if the cultural 
standards of the people are better. Under these circumstances 
either politics should become avowedly a cultural activity and 
offer to be judged as such or become a subordinate activity con- 
cerned with the ordering of the physical conditions of the life of 
a people. But we have moved along a path and in a direction, 
which seem to demand that politics should grow further in its 
responsibilities and become a fullfledged cultural activity of man 
and seek to manage and guide nations and humanity towards 
harmony, peace, prosperity and perfection.’’ [Pp. 97-98.] 

5. A. G. Javadekar. ‘‘. ... It is obligatory on the part of the 
rich peoples to share their wealth with the poor peoples and also 
in other ways to help them to increase their wealth. Those who 
are secure should help the insecure to regain their security. Those 
who enjoy freedom should help others to enjoy it. There is no 
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genuine possibility of treatment of equality where artificial but 
avoidable inequalities persist... .’’ [P. 101.] 

‘*A people’s culture is primarily its own concern, but it should 
be open to all those who are interested in impartial and sympathetic 
understanding of it. To minimize prejudices and antipathies re- 
garding cultures and religions other than one’s own, it is obligatory 
upon every people to make it possible to give and take with other 
cultures. Every people should have a concern for universality 
but not for uniformity. A faith in the universality of human spirit 
that expresses itself in an inexhaustible variety of cultures which 
already exist, which may come to exist, is fundamental.’’ [P. 
103. | 

6. K. Satchidananda Murthy. ‘‘.... Few sociologists, psy- 
chologists and students of law now believe that there is a Universal 
moral norm expressed in a recognizable Natural Law. Instead 
the belief that social welfare ought to be the final moral standard 
has grown out of utilitarianism and the conception of democracy. 
Translated into the international sphere, it would imply that the 
welfare of all peoples is of equal importance. Unless peoples are 
able to enter into imaginative sympathy with all other peoples, 
fired by a conception such as that of Manu’s Universal Family, 
it is impossible to promote international neighbourliness. 

‘Buddhism here has a valuable lesson to teach. Through the 
imaginative realization that as people everywhere have similar 
problems, interests and needs they all belong to one happy family, 
one can cultivate Metta (loving sympathy).’’ [P. 138.] 

7. P. S. Ramanathan. ‘‘. . . . Duty is free acceptance of the 
demand made by one’s own true self, which is the universal spirit. 
If it is an obligation, it is a self-imposed one. Man’s ‘rights’ are 
the opportunity that the Social Order gives him for the realization 
of his highest potentiality. ‘Those who have virtue (dharma), 
attend to their obligations; those who have no virtue, attend to 
their claims’ (Lao Tze). One who forgets his true relationship 
_with Society is conscious only of his rights and ignores his duties. 
Everyone is an end in himself, and the end he seeks is the end 
of all. 

‘It is the ideal of what is good for the Universal Man, or the 
Common Man, that should furnish the ethical norm for individual 
and corporate action. Political institutions, laws, cultural forms, 
all these are to be evaluated with reference to the norm. Such a 
norm is not naturalistic nor external, but is rooted in the nature 
of Man as Spirit. Institutions and social organizations embody 
not only the heritage of the past but must foster the sense of a 
common purpose and a common destiny for man... . 
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. ... They are the common heritage of all. No one is truly 
great unless his life and work are of value to the universal man.’’ 
[Pp. 143-144. | 

Appendix II. Propositions on which there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement at the close of the Symposium. 

1. The source of international obligations is ultimately in the 
fact that all international relations are also personal relations and 
are governed by the same principles of respect for persons that 
apply to individual obligations and rights. But on this ultimate 
ground of personal obligation philosophers differ. . 

However, in addition to this general ground (whatever it may 
be) of all obligation, there are specific international relations 
which generate special forms of obligation; such relations are 
trade, hospitality, rivalry, war, ete. 

2. International reciprocity or respect, similarly has a double 
basis: on the one hand it grows out of the general respect for the 
dignity of men (individually or collectively), but on the other 
hand there are special cultural factors which require special moral 
analysis, such as, respect for linguistic conventions, treaties, di- 
versity of folk-arts and religions, modes of exchange and of com- 
munication. The general principle underlying such inter-cultural 
obligations is: there must be (as a duty) enough consideration for, 
and interest in neighbouring cultures to keep the door open for 
communications. Though no amount of active exchange and com- 
munication can be morally prescribed among peoples, there must 
be a maintenance of the institutional means of exchange and com- 
munication, so that voluntary co-operation, if it exists, is not frus- 
trated by physical obstacles or isolation. 

3. These obligations are only in part governmental. There 
are many non-governmental agencies on whom the chief responsi- 
bility rests for maintaining an open door and effective instruments 
for international communities. They are responsible for actively 
promoting international understanding, reciprocal respect, cultural 
exchanges, and other services, credits and gifts. 

4. The problem of equality is not central, since the major 
problems in international morals grow out of relations among un- 
equals. There are many obligations of reciprocity, equity, con- 
sideration for the weak or needy, gratitude and decency which 
obtain among unequals. 

5. ‘‘Give men only what they want’’ may be a useful counsel 
of caution and prudence, especially where missionary attitudes 
have been indulged and propaganda has been forced on unwilling 
ears and eyes; but it is not a sufficient principle for international 
obligations. The wants of peoples as of individuals are usually 
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poorly defined, and some allowance must be made for the tactful 
education of wants, not only of children but even of adults. Both 
the ‘‘satisfied’’ and the ‘‘needy’’ should be aware of the possi- 
bilities that their needs and desires may change. In this situation 
the virtue of genuine neighbourliness shows itself and makes allow- 
ance for both ‘‘voluntary co-operation’’ and ‘‘information serv- 
ices.’’ 

6. Regional neighbourhoods of peoples, as of states, seem to be 
useful and inevitable, but they should be promoted in such a way 
as not to interfere with the growth of world-community. 


These specimens of international discussion and conscience may 
indicate to the reader the range and aim of the volume. That the 
members of the symposium took these matters seriously is evident 
from the fact that they began planning at once for future dis- 
cussions of some of the specialized problems which were raised 
here. The first such sequel, which was definitely projected, and 
which will take place in Australia in December of this year, will 
bring together in daily discussion for two weeks a group of 
philosophers from India, Australia, and New Zealand to analyze 
the idea of ‘‘the good life.’’ Thus there is a practical program 
among philosophers for seeking an East-West meeting of minds. 


H. W. ScHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following communication from the Organ- 
izing Committee for the XIIth International Congress of Philos- 
ophy : 


The International Federation of Philosophical Societies, at its 
meeting held in Brussels on August 28, 1953, decided that the XIIth 
International Congress should be organized by the Italian Philo- 
sophical Societies. 

The appointed Organizing Committee has now the honor and 
the pleasure of informing you that the Congress will be held in 
Venice, Italy—with one meeting in Padua—from September 12th 
to 18th, 1958. 

Presidents of Scientific Academies, Deans of Universities, and 
Presidents of Philosophical Societies have already been informed 
that the Organizing Committee, after considerable thought, have 
decided to adopt for this Congress a system of work which will 
allow a larger number of Congress members to concentrate their 
attention upon certain major problems now arising in the field of 
Philosophy. 

The main subjects for discussion are: 


1) Man and Nature. 
2) Freedom and Value. 
3) Logic, Language, and Communication. 


These subjects may be discussed from both the theoretical and 
the historic point of view. 

Other subjects may also be discussed, even if not proposed by 
the Organizing Committee, should they be suggested by communica- 
tions of Congress Members. 

Therefore the work of the Congress will proceed as follows: 

‘*Plenary meetings’’ for the discussion of subjects proposed by 
the 0.C. 

‘*Section meetings’’ for the discussion of suggested subjects. 

For each of the subjects chosen by the Organizing Committee, 
three Reporters have been appointed, who will start the discussion 
by focusing, each one according to his own views and trends, the 
present situation of research and the current results. A copy of 
each report will be mailed within October, 1957, to all active mem- 
bers enrolled at that date. 

Those who wish to take part in the discussions, with reference 
either to the reports or to the subjects thereof, are kindly requested 
to send in a copy of their papers, not exceeding 250 typewritten 
lines (65 strokes each), within and not after March 30th, 1958; this 
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term cannot be postponed. Only those designated by the Organ- 
izing Committee will speak at meetings. 

At the final plenary meeting for each subject, the whole dis- 
cussion will be summarized and the relevant results determined. 

Papers not concerning the subjects proposed by the O.C. and 
interventions which cannot take place at plenary meetings shall be 
arranged by groups according to their subjects and divided into 
special sections, two of which will deal with: 


a) Paduan Aristotelianism: its connections and development. 
b) Oriental Philosophies and Western Thought. 


The written texts of papers not concerning the main subjects 
must also be sent in within March 31st, 1958, on the same con- 
ditions as aforesaid for discussions of main reports. 

Papers may be be written in Italian, French, English, German, 
or Spanish, and they will be published, after the Congress, in a 
special volume of the Proceedings of the Congress. 

Any active member has the right to present one paper, but no 
more. 

The Organizing Committee shall have the right to refuse papers 
of no pertinent philosophical interest. 

Authors will receive proofs for correction, and subsequently 25 
free reprints of their papers. When more copies are desired, a 
request shall be made when returning the corrected proofs; there 
will be a charge for extra copies. 

Two Symposia, one on Esthetics and one on Phenomenology, 
will take place in the days immediately following the Congress. 

Members of the Congress may be: 


a) Active Members—Who take part in all activities of the 
Congress and have the right to receive the Proceedings. 

b) Associate Members—Who may take part in the activities of 
the Congress, but may not send in papers, nor have the privilege 
of the floor, nor receive the Proceedings. 


Enrollment Fees: 


Active Members It. Lire 6500 $10.00 
Associate Members It. Lire 4000 6.00 


The book Chroniques Internationales de Philosophie (1949- 
1955), edited by R. Klibansky, is to be published on occasion of the 
Congress. Members who wish to receive it must pay the supple- 
mentary amount of It. Lire 1000. 

All payments shall be made into Account no. 5662/0, ‘‘Segre- 
teria XII Congresso Internaz. di Filosofia,’’ of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana in Padova. 
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We kindly request our readers to make the contents of this 
letter known to anyone interested, and to send in names and ad- 
dresses of friends who might be pleased to receive it. 

A subsequent letter will be sent about next October, giving all 
details about public events, hotel accommodations, and tourist or- 
ganizations; it will be mailed only to enrolled members. 


THE ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


Prof. Felice Battacuia, of Bologna Univ., President of the Ital. 
Philos. Soc., President ; 

Prof. Nicola ABBAGNANO, of Turin Univ., Member of the President’s 
Council ; 

Prof. Antonio Banrt, of Milan Univ., Member of the President’s 
Council ; 

Prof. Michele F. Sctacca, of Genua Univ., Member of the Presi- 
dent’s Council ; 

Prof. Ugo Spiriro, of Rome Univ., Member of the President’s 
Council ; 

Prof. Carlo ANTONI, of Rome Univ. ; 

Prof. Gaetano BonTapDInI, of the Cathol. Univ. of Milan; 

Prof. Giovanni Cao, of Florence Univ. ; 

Prof. Guido CaLocero, of Rome Univ. ; 

Prof. Santino CaRaMELLA, of Palermo Univ.; 

Prof. Cleto Carponara, of Naples Univ. ; 

Prof. Domenico Carpong, Presid. of Calabrian Soe. of Philos. ; 

Prof. Enrico CasTE.i, Direct. of the Institute of Philos. Researches, 
Rome; 

Prof. Eugenio Garin, of Florence Univ. ; 

Prof. Paolo LAMANNA, of Florence Univ. ; 

Prof. Franco LomBarpt, of Rome Univ. ; 

Prof. Umberto A. Papovanl, of Padua Univ.; 

Prof. Mario Dat Pra, of Milan Univ., Secret. of Ital. Philos. Soc., 
Secretary ; 

Prof. Carlo Giacon, of Messina Univ., Secret. of the Centre of 
Philos. Researches, Gallarate, Secretary. 


Address of the Secretariat: Via Donatello 16, Padova (Italy). 


Stephan Korner, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Bristol, England, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Brown 
University during the first semester of the coming academic year, 
September, 1957, through January, 1958. 


Professor John W. Yolton of Princeton University has accepted 
an appointment as Associate Professor of Philosophy at’ Kenyon 
College. He will assume his duties there in the fall. 
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